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Summary of Review 

This new report from the Lexington Institute, “How sound an investment? An analysis 
of federal prekindergarten proposals,” eonsiders current proposals for federal involvement 
in prekindergarten (pre-K). It is misleading, however, with respect to both the provisions 
and likely consequences of those proposals. The report attempts to disparage the potential 
benefits of pre-K by presenting inaccurate information about public pre-K programs and 
their effects. Although the report provides some useful cautions about these programs, it 
exaggerates the relative importance of those cautions. The report’s conclusions are 
grounded in a failure to consider other relevant research on pre-K’ s effectiveness and the 
relative merits of targeted and universal approaches to preschool education. 
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Review 



I. Introduction 

There is a growing national movement to 
provide more early learning opportunities 
for ehildren. State investments in the educa- 
tion of young children have increased at a 
rapid pace in recent years, coinciding with 
increasing evidence in the broad individual 
and societal benefits of early childhood edu- 
cation.* However, substantial disparities 
have emerged among states in enrollment 
rates, program standards, and funding levels. 
For example, three states serve more than 
40% of their 4-year-olds, while 12 have no 
pre-K program at all. Spending per child 
varies from over $10,000 per child to less 

than $2,500. Some states have no class size 
2 

or ratio limits at all. 

These disparities have spurred proposals for 
a federal role in preschool education beyond 
Head Start, particularly support for universal 
prekindergarten (UPK), to ensure adequate 
funding, higher standards, and wider access. 
The issue of what the federal government 
might do to improve matters has been taken 
up by candidates for president and among 
members of Congress. The new Lexington 
Institute report, “How Sound an Investment? 
Analysis of Federal Prekindergarten Propos- 
als,” seeks to inform public debate regarding 
proposals. However, its data and analysis are 
incomplete and biased. 

II. Findings and Conclusions 
OF THE Report 

The report suggests that proponents of uni- 
versal preschool education fail to consider 
all of the relevant evidence, particularly re- 
search indicating negative effects on behav- 
ior and that all children do not benefit from 
pre-K. It also raises questions about the cost 



and educational effectiveness of requiring a 
bachelor’s degree to teach pre-K. 

It concludes that a government-run pre- 
school program for all children would be 
unnecessarily expensive and would provide 
little benefit to most children. In addition, 
such a program “would drive many private 
child care providers out of business, drasti- 
cally decrease options for parents, and, ulti- 
mately, likely impair the social development 
of many children.”^ The report instead urges 
policymakers to consider either giving tax 
credits to businesses or giving vouchers to 
low-income families for the purchase of 
private early childhood care and education. 

III. Rationales Supporting 
Findings and Conclusions 
OF THE Report 

In its overview of the national context and 
support for preschool programs, the Lexing- 
ton Institute report cites position statements 
from the National Education Association 
(NBA), a Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee report, and statements from De- 
mocratic and Republican presidential candi- 
dates. Except for the Republican candidates, 
all of these groups and individuals express 
support for ensuring that all children have 
access to quality preschool education. The 
Republican candidates are instead described 
as advocating for parental choice in school- 
ing. Eour current legislative initiatives that 
exemplify current proposals for new federal 
early childhood policies are summarized in 
the report’s appendix. However, as dis- 
cussed below, careful scrutiny of these pro- 
posals suggests a disconnect between the 
Lexington Institute’s characterization of 
policy proposals and what is actually being 
proposed. 
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The report briefly diseusses researeh on four 
issues: the eosts and benefits of universal 
versus targeted programs; negative effeets 
from pre-K on behavior; pre-K teacher 
qualifications and classroom quality; and 
public support for preschool education in 
private programs rather than the public 
schools. 

The Lexington Institute report cites two 
studies that find a negative association be- 
tween participation in preschool programs 
and later classroom behavior."^ In addition, it 
cites a study that finds expulsion rates for 
preschoolers in state pre-K programs to be 
several times higher than expulsion rates in 
K-12.^ The report uses these findings to 
raise questions about whether preschool 
education excessively pressures young chil- 
dren. The report relies on the expulsion rate 
study (actually, on a newspaper article de- 
scribing the expulsion rate study) to suggest 
that preschool programs may cause the be- 
havior problems that result in expulsions 
from pre-K. 

The report attempts to make its case against 
requiring pre-K teachers to have a college 
degree by pointing to two additional studies. 
The first did not find an association between 
teacher qualifications and classroom quality 
and children’s academic gains in state pre-K 
classrooms.^ That study concludes that a 
bachelor’s degree “may not be sufficient to 
ensure quality in every classroom.’’ The 
other study brought to bear on this issue 
found that the quality of parenting was more 
strongly associated with children’s devel- 
opment through grade six than was the qual- 
ity of child care, thus suggesting (in the 
view of the Lexington authors) that addi- 
tional requirements for pre-K teachers 
would be of limited benefit. The report then 
criticizes several current proposals that 
would require increased qualification re- 
quirements to be phased in over time in or- 



der to receive federal funding for preschool 
education. The authors dismiss these addi- 
tional staffing requirements as unnecessary. 

The writings of James Heckman are cited in 
support of the view that preschool should be 
subsidized only for poor and at-risk chil- 
dren — rather than for all children — and that 
vouchers are the best means of providing 
this subsidy. Heckman indicates that the 
largest economic benefits accrue from serv- 
ing children in poverty because they have 
the worst developmental outcomes and their 
families have the least capacity to invest in 
their development.^ In addition, the Perry 
Preschool study is identified as a “prime 
basis for assertions of enormous social and 
economic benefits” of preschool. The re- 
port points out that the Perry Preschool 
sample was highly disadvantaged and that it 
would be inappropriate to assume from this 
study that preschool benefits all children, 
including the affluent. 

A Reason Foundation report is then cited as 
evidence that public preschool education for 
all would not produce the educational and 
economic benefits that advocates promise. 
The Reason report speculates that benefits of 
the Perry Preschool program were primarily 
due to its home visitation component. This 
speculation is linked to the finding that par- 
enting has stronger impacts on child devel- 
opment than do preschool programs. The 
Reason Foundation report also finds that 
Oklahoma and Georgia (two states with 
UPK) were among the bottom 10 states for 
percentage-point changes in fourth grade 
reading scores between 1992 and 2005 on 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). This result is presented as 
evidence that UPK did not improve elemen- 
tary school education outcomes. 

The Lexington report’s concluding argu- 
ment, in favor of “choice,” emphasizes the 
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size of the existing private child care sector 
and that sector’s advantages to parents. The 
private sector is said to have excess capacity 
that could offer access at lower cost, and it is 
stated that universal preschool education 
would displace private providers. Choice 
also is advocated on the grounds that par- 
ents’ needs and wants vary depending on 
length of day (part- or full-day), schedule 
(some parents work night or swing shifts), 
and preference for religious providers. 

Exercising choice through vouchers, the 
report argues, would increase parent en- 
gagement in general, which has other posi- 
tive benefits for children’s learning. The 
report cites a study that describes Georgia 
pre-K as voucher-like and as offering par- 
ents more choices than if pre-K were only in 
public schools. This study found Georgia 
pre-K to produce the same educational re- 
sults as Head Start but at a lower cost. The 
report also cites a newspaper article that 
describes the success of New Jersey’s “tar- 
geted pre-K voucher program’’ in improving 
1 

children’s learning. 

IV. The Report’s Use oe 
Research Literature 

The report cites two longitudinal studies as 
evidence that pre-K increases behavior prob- 
lems. These studies, however, concerned 
children who attended primarily private pro- 
grams with minimal standards and public 
oversight. As correlational studies, the au- 
thors could not rule out the plausible alterna- 
tive hypothesis that children more prone to 
behavior problems are more often enrolled 
in the preschool programs — something not 
mentioned in the Lexington report. The re- 
port also fails to indicate that the observed 
negative effects are modest (effect size less 
than .20), which limits their value in making 
policy decisions. More importantly, the 
report fails to mention national randomized 



trials of Head Start (and Early Head Start), 
which found that these public programs re- 
duced behavior problems. This flatly con- 
tradicts the findings of one of the correla- 
tional studies that Head Start produced nega- 
tive effects on behavior, and it casts doubt 
on the validity of the nonexperimental ap- 
proach to estimating these effects.^'’ Einally, 
the report neglects the randomized trials and 
other rigorous studies that have found high- 
quality preschool education reduced later 

17 

delinquency and crime. 

The Eexington report does, however, ac- 
knowledge that the study the authors cite for 
the lack of a link between a bachelor’s de- 
gree and preschool teacher “credentials” and 
education quality is contradicted by much of 
the other research on this topic. What the 
report does not mention are the limitations 
of this and other education “production” 
studies, and it omits the findings that counter 
the authors’ views. Eor example, the study 
they cite as evidence of their assertion also 
found that the bachelor’s degree was associ- 
ated with higher achievement in math and 
found education and credentials to be asso- 
ciated with several other measures of teach- 
ing quality and children’s test scores. An- 
other important research omission that de- 
tracts from their argument is that only pro- 
grams with highly educated teachers who 
are paid public school salaries and benefits 
have been found to produce the large gains 
in achievement and school success cited by 
the proponents as the rationale for UPK.^^ 

Also troubling is the authors’ over-reliance 
on James Heckman’s view that new invest- 
ments in early education should focus on 
disadvantaged children — a view based on 
his belief that impacts and rates of return are 
highest for these children. Heckman ac- 
knowledges that he lacks hard evidence to 
support his view. Other economists do agree 
that the rate of return is higher for disadvan- 
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taged children, but they argue that the larger 
total net benefits from including all children 
in public early education initiatives favor 
universal programs over targeted pro- 
grams. The analyses of these other econo- 
mists, which demonstrate that under reason- 
able assumptions a universal program can be 
a more economically efficient policy — are 
not acknowledged. 

The report’s conclusion that pre-school pro- 
grams should focus exclusively on disadvan- 
taged children is also grounded in the con- 
tention that the research support for pre- 
school is dependent upon the Perry Pre- 
school study. However, that study is not the 
only research on the effects and economic 
benefits of preschool education that informs 
pre-K policy proposals. This other research, 
including studies of the effects of UPK, is 
essentially ignored by the report, and the 
citations pulled from the Reason Foundation 
report are misleading at best.^^ (Again, the 
Reason report speculations that the positive 
effects should be primarily attributed to the 
home visitation component of the Perry pro- 
gram.) The Perry Preschool program did 
include a home visiting component, but the 
Perry study found no effects on parenting 
practices, so changes in parent education 
resulting from the home visits is not a plau- 
sible mechanism for program effects. 

The finding derived from the Reason Foun- 
dation report on poor NAEP scores in states 
with UPK is similarly flawed. Reason’s 
choice of 1992 as a starting point (many 
years prior to UPK), its use of aggregate 
NAEP scores, and its focus on reading 
scores appear to be careful choices needed 
to support a desired conclusion. In con- 
trast, an analysis of scores for whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics separately (because 
the population’s ethnic composition changes 
over time) a few years before UPK and in 
2005 reveals that NAEP scores rose in 



Georgia for reading and math, as they did in 
Oklahoma with the exception of reading for 
whites.^"^ 

Einally, the evidence provided about choice 
in pre-K is incomplete and inaccurate. The 
report describes Georgia’s pre-K policy as 
voucher-like and as offering parents more 
choices than if pre-K were only in public 
schools. This is true, but it does not mean 
that Georgia parents would not want more 
public school pre-K programs than they 
have access to currently.^^ The report does 
not present any rigorous evidence on the 
quality and effectiveness of actual voucher 
or voucher-like programs. Elorida’s UPK 
program is a true voucher program with 
minimal standards, but it is not discussed in 
the report with respect to either its effects on 
parent choice or its educational quality and 
effectiveness. 

The report suggests that New Jersey has a 
targeted pre-K voucher program and that 
this program has led to improved student 
learning. However, New Jersey’s program is 
not a targeted voucher program. It is univer- 
sal in the 31 school districts with high per- 
centages of children from low-income fami- 
lies. Although most providers are private, 
school districts deliver the program through 
contracts with private providers as well as 
through public school programs. Both the 
public schools and the private providers are 
responsible for program quality and effec- 
tiveness.^'^ 

The report also incorrectly suggests that 
Head Start providers are public programs; in 
fact, most are private.^^ 

V. Review oe the Validity oe the 
Findings And Conclusions 

The Lexington Institute report describes a 
dichotomous policy debate between propo- 
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nents of UPK offered through public schools 
and targeted programs that would provide 
children in poverty increased access to pri- 
vate programs. This oversimplifies the de- 
bate and does not accurately represent most 
policy proposals, which stress serving the 
most disadvantaged children first and in- 
clude the participation of private programs. 
In addition, the report uses language to in- 
troduce subtle biases. For example, the re- 
port contrasts “government day care” with 
“vouchers that they can redeem for early 
childhood education services from the pri- 
vate or public provider of their choice.” 

The report frames the issue by leading with 
the NBA position statement, the only pro- 
posal this author is aware of that would in 
fact limit public funding for pre-K to the 
public schools. It is also the only one to sug- 
gest mandatory kindergarten, an issue that is 
not relevant to any of the proposed pre-K 
plans. By contrast, all four bills in the re- 
port’s Appendix permit or encourage private 
providers to participate. Two, including Sen. 
Hillary Clinton’s bill, specify that at least 
25% of the funds must go to private provid- 
ers. (This prominent feature is omitted 
from the Lexington Report’s description of 
Senator Clinton’s bill.) Similarly, the Early 
Childhood Investment Act sponsored by 
Sen. Chris Dodd and Rep. Rose DeLauro 
would provide funds through the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to state 
public-private partnerships that would help 
finance a broad array of public and private 
programs. 

Two key assertions in the report — that UPK 
proposals fail to consider all the evidence on 
impacts and that UPK is ineffective — are not 
adequately supported and are contradicted 
by omitted information. The report ignores 
rigorous studies of the impacts of UPK on 



children’s learning and analyses that com- 
pare projected benefits for UPK and targeted 
programs. The conclusion that targeted pro- 
grams are to be preferred over universal 
programs is not supported by the evidence 
presented. Moreover, the debate is more 
complex than the report indicates, and much 
of the rationale for UPK is unexamined, 
including three crucial claims: that parents 
are reluctant to participate in a program re- 
stricted to the poor; that positive peer effects 
have been found for at-risk children in UPK; 
and that greater public support for quality 
will accrue to a program that is offered for 
all children.^*’ 

The reality is that most proposals are more 
nuanced than the report suggests. Prominent 
legislative proposals and the Democratic 
Presidential candidates’ proposals include 
private providers and could expand parental 
choice. The conclusion that private provid- 
ers will be driven out of business is not 
based on data or on proposed legislation; it 
appears to be based only on the unwarranted 
premise that public UPK would exclusively 
be in the public schools. Also, most of the 
proposals emphasize serving disadvantaged 
populations first and foremost, as James 
Heckman recommends. The proposals also 
do not expressly call for 100% public fund- 
ing for all children regardless of income. 
Ensuring all children access to quality early 
education might be done with sliding fee 
scales that might provide no subsidy at some 
income levels. 

The report’s discussion of presidential can- 
didates’ proposals is also somewhat mis- 
leading. The focus is on choice, with Repub- 
lican proposals getting higher marks. But the 
Republican proposals entail an increase in 
parental choice for pre-K only in so far as 
their proposals for increased choice in the 
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public schools would apply to existing pre- 
K. None of the major Republiean candidates 
proposed expanded aceess to pre-K, publie 
or private. The Demoeratic candidates’ pro- 
posals to expand ehoice through public 
funding include publie and private organiza- 
tions, with minimum levels of participation 
by the private sector. Moreover, when states 
have implemented similar proposals, aetual 
levels of private provision have been higher. 
Accordingly, even by the standards set up by 
the Lexington report, the Demoeratic pro- 
posals may result in more choice. 

Beyond potentially providing more ehoiee, 
UPK proposals might be more effeetive and 
economically efficient. New Jersey’s pro- 
gram — whieh is favorably cited in the re- 
port — has been found to produee strong 
positive effeets using mostly private provid- 
ers in a system that eombines elements of 

parent ehoiee with high standards and over- 

-2 1 

sight by the publie sehools. 

Effeetive ehoiee requires that vouehers pro- 
vide enough funds that low-ineome families 
can purchase a quality education. The report 
does not discuss concerns about this or men- 
tion that Florida’s pre-K voueher was less 
than $2,200 per ehild in 2005-06, whieh 
limited ehoiee substantially. It also does 
not fully discuss the research indicating that 
large gains in children’s achievement should 
not be expeeted from vouehers, though 
vouchers might better aeeommodate child 
care needs and preferences for provider reli- 
gious affiliation.^^ 



VI. Usefulness of the Report 
FOR Guidance of Policy 
AND Practice 

The report presents itself as a fair and bal- 
aneed analysis of the potential value of fed- 
eral involvement in pre-K, but it is mislead- 
ing with respeet to both the content and the 
likely consequences of the current proposals 
being debated in Congress and among presi- 
dential eandidates. The report presents inac- 
eurate information about current public pre- 
K programs and the researeh into their ef- 
fects. Although the report provides some 
useful cautions to policymakers, it exagger- 
ates their importance in comparison to the 
potential benefits of pre-K. 

The report also sets up a false diehotomy for 
polieymakers and voters to ehoose between: 
UPK exclusively in publie schools or tar- 
geted programs that provide inereased ac- 
eess to private pre-K programs to ehildren in 
poverty. The report’s discussion omits much 
of the relevant researeh and analyses on 
program effeetiveness and the relative mer- 
its of targeted and universal approaehes to 
presehool education — information that could 
have provided for a much more nuaneed and 
thoughtful policy discussion. Rather than 
eapitalizing on an opportunity to elarify an 
area of poliey that is ripe for ehange, the 
report manages to muddy the waters and to 
obstruet reasoned diseussion of approaehes 
for improving opportunities for many of the 
nation’s children. 
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